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Ideogramme 



Guillaume Apollinaire 



ONE HOUR'S SLEEP ■ 
THREE DREAMS 



I. 

I was to be buried. The whole family stood 
about. Also hundreds of friends. My wish 
was carried out. Not a word was uttered. 
There was not a single tear. All was silence 
and all seemed blackness. A door opened and 
a woman came in. As the woman came in I 
stood up; my eyes opened. But I was dead. 
All screamed and rushed away. There was a 
general panic. Some jumped out of the windows. 
Only the Woman remained. Her gaze was 
fixed upon me. Eye to Eye. She said : "Friend 
are you really dead?" The voice was firm and 
clear. No answer. The Woman asked three 
times. No answer. As she asked the third 
time I returned to my original position and was 

ready to be buried. I heard one great 

sob. I awoke. 



II. 

I was very ill and everyone asked me to take 
a rest. No one succeeded to induce me. 
Finally a Woman said: "I will go with you. Will 



you go?" We went. We tramped together day 
and night. In the mountains. Over snow. In 
the moonlight. In the glaring sun. We had no 
food. Not a word was said. The Woman grew 
paler and paler as the days and nights passed by. 
She could hardly walk. I helped her. And still 
not a word was uttered. Finally the Woman 
collapsed and she said, in a voice hardly audible : 
"Food — Food — I must have food." And I 
answered: "Food — Food — , Child, we are in a 
world where there is no Food — just Spirit — 
Will." — And the Woman looked piteously at me 

and said, half dead: "Food — Food" and I 

kissed the Woman, and as I did that there stood 
before the Woman all sorts of wonderful food — 
on a simple wooden table, and it was Springtime. 
And as the Woman began to eat ravenously — 
conscious of nothing but Nature's Cry for Food, 
I slipped away. And I continued walking On- 
ward. I heard a distant cry. I awoke. 



III. 

The Woman and I were alone in a room. She 
told me a Love Story. I knew it was her own. 
I understood why she could not love me. And 
as the Woman told me the story — she suddenly 
became mad — she kissed me in her ravings — 
she tore her clothes and mine — she tore her 



hair. Her eyes were wild — and nearly blank. 
I saw them looking into mine. She kissed me 
passionately and cried: "Why are you not HE?" 
"Why not?" And I tried to calm her. But did 
not succeed. And finally she cried: "What 
makes me kiss you — it is He I want, not you. 
And yet I kissed you. Kissed you as if it were 
He." — I didn't dare to move. It was not fear 
that made me stand still. It was all much too 
terrible for Fear. I stood there spell-bound. 
Suddenly the woman moved away — it was 

ghastly. Her look. Her eyes. The Woman 

stood immovable, her eyes glued on mine ; when 
suddenly she screeched: "Tell me you are He 
— tell me — you are He. And if you are not He 
I will kill you. For I kissed you." I stood there 
and calmly said, what I really did not want to 
say, for I knew the Woman was irresponsible 
and mad. I said, "I am not He." And as I said 
that the Woman took a knife from the folds of 
her dress and rushed at me. She struck the 
heart. The blood spurted straight ahead, as 
if it had been waiting for an outlet. And as the 
Woman saw the blood and saw me drop dead 
she became perfectly sane. She stood motion- 
less. With no expression. She turned around. 
Upon the immaculate white wall she saw written 
in Blood Red letters: "He killed himself. He 

understood the kisses." There was a scream. 

I awoke. Alfred Stieglitz 
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